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SECOND PRINTING 


PEACE AND THE 
ATOM BOMB 


Mr. Hurcuins: This Armistice Day the world is blessed with peace, except 
in China, Java, Palestine, and a few other places. We are also blessed with the 
atomic bomb. This is a good time to ask whether America, which gave the world 
_ the atomic bomb, has a foreign policy which makes for peace. 

It seems to me that the American people now realize that the United States, 
for the first time, is vulnerable from every quarter of the globe. Americans are 
striking out in all directions under the impact of the discovery of atomic energy, 
striving, first of all, for what they think is national security. 


Mr. REDFIELD: I agree that this is a new and a terrible fear and that we are 
acting under the influence of that fear. Many of the actions which we are taking 
are therefore unreasonable actions. It is not surprising, I believe, that we turn 
_ first to the new military strength which has just won us victory. But we hide be- 
hind it blindly. The question for us to consider here is whether this military 
- strength is really the protection which we like to think it is. 


Mr. Gustavson: In addition, we are also reorganizing our whole domestic 
life in the light of this fear which has come over us. We are now talking about 
- putting scientific research in atomic energy in the United States under the cloak 
of secrecy. This will hamper and delay the developments in the field of biology, 
in the field of medicine, and in the field of atomic power for industry. The end 
result of this policy is that we deny ourselves the very things which will make 
future wars less likely. 


Mr. Hutcurns: In short, the official policy of the United States is a policy of 
force. We find it manifested in all kinds of different ways, in almost everything 
that comes out of Washington. We hear that we are going to keep the so-called 
“secret” of the atomic bomb; that we are going to have the largest navy in the 
world. At the moment when we are the most powerful nation on earth, we are 
going to introduce the innovation of universal military training. We are going to 
put atomic energy under a dictatorship. We are going to get island bases to pro- 
tect us. We are going to have the largest espionage service in the world. 
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Mr. Gustavson: Even when we go about fostering science through a pro- 
posed National Research Foundation, we do it in the name of military strength. 


Mr. Hurcuins: One of the most distressing aspects of this policy is the air of 
moral superiority with which we state it. Mr. Truman hints that we are entitled 
to world domination because we are devoted to the Ten Commandments and 
the Golden Rule. But it is a little difficult to see how dropping atomic bombs, 
without warning, upon the men, women, and children of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki could have been suggested to us by either the Ten Commandments or the 
Golden Rule. 

But perhaps we have not time to discuss our alleged moral superiority. Let us 
ask, instead, whether the policy of force which our government is following 
makes sense. 


Mr. REDFIELD: It must make only one kind of sense to people in other coun- 
tries. To them it must seem that we are preparing to dominate the world by 
force. The policy would at least be one which could be carried out if America 
were, in fact, determined to dominate the world, but I do not believe that one 
hundred and thirty million Americans are. So the first thing to be said about the 
government policy is that it is confused. It threatens while we do not really 
mean the threat. 


Mr. Gustavson: Our policy is complete confusion. Let us take, for example, 
the policy of keeping the secret of the atomic bomb. Every scientist who has 
said anything about this problem has said that in terms of fundamental princi- 
ples there is no secret; that our secrets (such as they are) consist in industrial 
“‘Iknow-how.”’ We should remember that Germany, even though she was bombed 
almost continuously, made great progress toward the liberation of atomic en- 
ergy. This simply means that any country which is capable of making a great 
industrial effort can have atomic bombs, just as any country which wants auto- 
mobiles can have them. 


Mr. Hurcutins: In addition to England and Canada, scientists at least in 
France and Denmark are familiar with this whole development. 


Mr. Gustavson: That is true. We simply have to contemplate a world in 
which every nation which is capable of making the effort can have atomic bombs 
in five years; and there are a number of them—some are small, and some are 
large—who are capable of making that effort. 
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Mr. Hurcurins: But do I not understand Einstein to say that this atomic 
bomb is not a very serious weapon after all? 


Mr. Gustavson: Yes, when asked if all the people would be killed in the next 
atomic-power war, he said, “No, only two-thirds of them,” if that is any consola- 
tion. 

Mr. RepFIEtp: In other words, as a friend of mine put it, there is nothing to 
worry about. We have nothing to lose but our lives and our property. 

J. R. Oppenheimer, an atom-bomb scientist, who should know something 
about this, was a little more conservative. He gave his opinion that forty million 
Americans might be killed in one night. 


Mr. Hutcuins: What you gentlemen are saying, I take it, is that the atomic 
bomb is a new threat to civilization—a threat which will be fatal unless some- 
thing is done to control it. You are also saying that our effort to control it by pre- 
_ serving the secret is absurd. That policy will fail. 


Mr. REDFIELD: The evidence of confusion in this policy is also present in 
other matters. I do not think that the question as to armament, in terms of the 
ordinary army and navy, has been frankly faced in terms of the atom bomb. 


Mr. Gustavson: If we are to have a large army, we should know what we 
are to do with it—if we destroy the cities of our enemy or if the enemy de- 
_ stroys our cities. 


Mr. REDFIELD: The Secretary of War said last week that universal military 
training is needed so that trained men will be available to restore public utilities 
after our cities have been atom-bombed. Perhaps the army will teach them to 
connect the sewers and the electric-light wires. The Japanese certainly had uni- 
versal military training, but did they connect the plumbing after Hiroshima? 
They did not; they gave up. Moreover, I ask, what is to support the army after 
all the cities have been destroyed? 


Mr. Gustavson: In spite of all which has been written, the American people 
still fail to realize the tremendous power, even at its present state of develop- 
ment, in one atomic bomb, to say nothing of what the future might bring. 

For comparison, let us look at the Fifth and Eighth Air Forces. They dropped 
a million tons of bombs on Europe during the war, and we have some faint no- 
tion of the terrible destruction which was accomplished. One atomic bomb is 
equivalent to twenty thousand tons of TNT, which to carry requires five freight 
trains of eighty cars each. Fifty atomic bombs carried by fifty planes could 
carry the equivalent of all the TNT bombs dropped on Europe. Obviously, if 
this is the case, for what do we want a large navy? 


: See Albert Einstein (as told to Raymond Swing), “Einstein on the Atomic Bomb,” 
Atlantic, November, 1945. 


Mr. REDFIELD: Similar difficulty can be found with the suggestion that naval 
bases must be maintained and defended. As General Arnold tells us, these 
bombs can today be carried by nonstop airplanes to any part of the world. We 
know that even if some of the planes were intercepted, enough are sure to get 
through to destroy the industrial base of an enemy or of ourselves. Why, then, 
do you need naval bases? What kind of a navy do you need if one can destroy 
an enemy’s industrial foundations in a few hours from one’s own home country? 


Mr. Hutcuins: What kind of air force do we need if we are going to fire 
atomic bombs by rockets, or if we are going to send agents into potential enemy 
countries who will plant bombs which will be detonated when war is decided 
upon? ee 


Mr. Gustavson: The answer which the professional military people make is 
that we must have a large army to occupy a defeated country. 


Mr. Hutcuins: Yes, we may need a relatively small army of occupation if 
we insist upon occupying a defeated country after its cities have been dev- 
astated. In order to get this small army of occupation to the defeated country, 
we may need an air force and a navy, not for combat but for transport. But this 
means a much smaller number of ships and airplanes and an entirely different 
kind of ship and airplane than is being proposed. 

But this policy of force, which is exemplified by a policy of secrecy in regard 
to the atomic bomb, is not merely confused, is it, gentlemen? It is dangerous, 
also, because if we claim to have a secret when there is no secret and if we keep 
telling the people that we are going to protect them by keeping a secret that 
does not exist, then we lull them into a false sense of security. 


Mr. REDFIELD: The pretense that we are protected, then, works us a double 
injury. In the first place, relying upon a protection which is really not a protec- 
tion in the long run, we fail to take the steps to build international confidence 
which might save us. In the second place, it greatly enhances the fear and suspi- 
cion which are directed against us, and so brings war nearer. 


Mr. Gustavson: That is very obvious in the recent attitude which Russia 
has expressed in her failure to attend conferences and in her maintaining an atti- 
tude of almost complete silence on the whole problem of the military bomb. 

The Russians, for example, recently celebrated the two hundred and twen- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of the Russian Academy of Science. As a part 
of that celebration, they invited scientists from all over the world to join them, 
including the outstanding scientists in America. Pressure was brought to bear 
upon our scientists to prevent them from attending, presumably for fear that 
they might give up some of our so-called secrets. In other words, we have gotten 
to the place where we do not even trust our own people. We seem headed in the 
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same general direction as Germany was headed when she tried to build a Nazi 
science. We are trying to build a highly nationalistic American science. 


Mr. REDFIELD: When scientists want to talk things over with other scien- 
tists, they are not traitors. Scientists have to be internationalists, for no nation 
can go it alone in science and not lag behind in scientific progress. 


Mr. Gustavson: Let us put ourselves wholeheartedly to the task of feeding 
the world; to clothing the world; to housing it. Let us pool our resources against 
disease. We have the know-how; let us go to work. Let us get our mind off the 
_ military problem and put it back on the fundamental problem of making a de- 
| cent world. 


Mr. Hutcuins: But all the discussions in the American Congress about 
atomic energy have been conducted on the assumption that what we are dealing 
with here is a weapon. 


Mr. Gustavson: It is interesting, of course, to contrast the attitude of our 
own government, as reflected in our press, with what we can read in papers such 
as the London Times. In England, industrialists are gathering a fund of some- 
thing like a half a billion dollars—that is a fourth of the money we spent on the 
atomic bomb—for the investigation of the peacetime uses of atomic energy. In 
our own country there has been practically no discussion along that line. In fact, 
all our legislation is headed in the direction of using this entirely as a military 
weapon. 


Mr. Hutcurns: Take the May-Johnson Bill, for example. The May-Johnson 
Bill attempts to control all atomic research. It maintains that secrecy is neces- 
sary in order that the research may succeed. This can be true only if one is 
thinking in military terms. The bill places the administration of atomic research 
in the hands of an independent, practically irresponsible agency, exercising a 
kind of control which can be justified (if it can be justified at all) only on military 
grounds. In fact, there is reason to believe that the bill contemplates placing a 
military officer in charge of atomic research in this country. 


a“The Atomic Energy Act of 1945”’ was introduced in the Senate by Senator Edwin 
C. Johnson of Colorado and in the House of Representatives by Representative Andrew 
J. May of Kentucky. This bill provides for the establishment of a commission of nine 
members to be appointed by the President with the approval of the Senate. These mem- 
bers would serve without pay and would appoint an administrator and a deputy admin- 
istrator who would receive yearly salaries of $15,000 and $12,000, respectively. The com- 
mission and the administrators would have sweeping powers, for they would constitute 
the single source of authority for all research and activity connected directly or indirect- 
ly with atomic energy. Broad security provisions are specified in the bill which would 
apply to all persons engaged in atomic research or allied activities under government 
control. Since all operations which might have a “military or industrial value” are specifi- 
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Mr. RepFIELD: Again in contrast with our own obsession with the control of 
the discovery for warfare is the tenor of Molotov’s speech made last week. You 
will remember that he promised the Russians an early development of atomic 
energy in their own country. But all his emphasis was upon the development of 
that energy in the building-up of the country.’ 

On the other hand, in our own country, the army has tried to hurry through 
Congress a strait jacket for scientific research—the May-Johnson Bill, which 


cally prohibited without consent of the administrator and under conditions he might 
prescribe, the provisions could cover the whole field. 

Any wilful violation of the act, including particularly the transmission of any infor- 
mation, would be punishable by a heavy fine or imprisonment or both. Even uninten- 
tional violations would subject the offender to a smaller fine or short prison sentence or 
both. Further, the administrator would have the power to dismiss an employee from any 
governmental agency without regard to criminal prosecution or conviction. 


3 In his speech of November 6, 1945, Foreign Commissar V. M. Molotov said, in part: 

“However, interests of safeguarding peace have nothing in common with the policy 
of an armaments race among the great powers, such as is preached abroad by some par- 
ticularly zealous advocates of the policy of imperialism. 

“Tn this connection a word must be said about the discovery of atomic energy and 
about the atom bomb, the colossal destructive force of which was displayed in the war 
against Japan. 

“Atomic energy has not yet been tried, however, for averting aggression or safe- 
guarding peace. But it is not possible at the present time for a technical secret of any 
great size to remain the exclusive possession of some one country or some narrow circle 
of countries. 

“This being so, the discovery of atomic energy should not encourage either a propen- 
sity to exploit the discovery in the play of forces in international policy or an attitude of 
complacency as regards the future of the peace-loving nations..... 

“We also need to think more about the proper organization of labor, so that the pro- 
ductivity of Soviet men and women and the quality of their work may yield the highest 
results. 

“In our days of advanced technology and extended employment of science in produc- 
tion where it has become possible to harness atomic energy and other great technical 
discoveries, attention in economic planning must be focused on problems of technology, 
on the problem of raising the technological power of our industry and training highly 
skilled technological trainers. 

“We must keep level with the achievements of present-day technology in all branches 
of industry and economic life, and provide conditions for the utmost advance of Soviet 
science and technology. 

“The enemy interrupted our peaceful creative endeavor, but we shall make up prop- 
erly for all lost time and see to it that our country shall flourish. 

“We will have atomic energy and many other things, too” (New York H erald-Tribune, 
November 7, 1945). 
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‘Hutchins just mentioned. If the bill should pass, the development of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes will be hampered. Indeed, under such a law, re- 
search for military purposes would be hampered. 


Mr. Gustavson: As I recall it, Molotov scarcely referred to the military use 
of atomic energy in Russia. It is the United States which seems to be beginning 
an armament race in atomic armaments. History suggests that any armament 
race ends in very serious consequences; and an atomic-bomb armament race, as 
we have learned from the statements of Einstein and Oppenheimer, is something 
too frightening to contemplate. 


Mr. Hutcuus: If we go into an atomic-bomb armament race, can we hope 
to win it? 


Mr. REDFIELD: I say that this is a kind of race which nobody can really win. 
Such an arms race would end in an explosion which would be catastrophe. A vic- 
tory would mean only that more Americans would be left than citizens of the 
enemy country. This is a race toward just one goal—world suicide. 


Mr. Hutcurns: Suppose that Mr. Truman suddenly decides to reveal the so- 
called “‘secrets”’ of the atomic bomb to all the nations of the world. What kind 
of policy have we then? 


Mr. REDFIELD: We have considerable improvement, but essentially we still 
have the same policy, have we not? We have a policy which emphasizes military 
domination by our country. If everybody had bombs, nevertheless, the various 
measures which you have listed, Hutchins, would add up to the same desperate 
and ultimately suicidal armaments race. 


Mr. Hutcutns: In this discussion it becomes clear that the policy of the 
United States is based on force. It is a policy which will seem to other countries 
a policy directed toward world domination. The policy is confused, contradic- 
tory, and incoherent. It is a bad means to a bad end. The general tendency of 
the policy, moreover, is to increase enormously the difficulty of developing con- 
fidence among peoples; to exaggerate the tensions leading to war; and to create 
a world which must live in perpetual fear. 


Mr. Gustavson: In other words, here we are with all the technical skills to 
produce all the food we need; all the clothing we need; and, what is more wonder- 
ful, new tools which grow out of atomic-energy research for fighting disease; all 
the necessary skills for housing the world. Yet we are chained to the psychology 


of war. 
Mr. Hutcuins: We take the substance of the people and devote it to a fruit- 
less armament race. 


Mr. REDFIELD: We take the substance, and we corrupt the spirit. The cur- 
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rent policy would make exaggerated military power a main basis of national life. 
This is to make the people accept force as a principle of living. The hope lies in 
extending common understandings to make a world community, but we now 
frustrate that hope by accepting force as our principle. 


Mr. Hutcuins: This is the doctrine of power politics. 


Mr. REDFIELD: That doctrine may now become not merely a public policy 
but also a mode of life. 


Mr. Gustavson: And it is a question whether any of us want to live under it. 
I am reminded of Lord Acton, when he said, ‘‘Power always corrupts; and abso- 
lute power corrupts absolutely.” 


Me. Hurcurns: That is, we would say that this policy is suicidal; but, what 
is much more important, it is degrading. Even if we survive, we ought not to 
want to. 

The situation is all the more menacing because the world which is emerging 
seems to be a world of two major powers—Russia and the United States. By 
constantly building up our military strength, we are daily threatening the other 
major power in the world—namely, Russia. 


Mr. Gustavson: Suppose that Russia had the atomic bomb and suppose 
that Russia were building the largest navy in the world and suppose she were 
keeping her army at its present great strength and suppose she were legislating 
for her science so that everything would go down a military channel, would we 
look upon that as a threat to world peace? 


Mr. REDFIELD: Of course we would. I would answer that argument by saying 
that I think that we would be seriously mistaken if we should attempt to justify 
the present policy in this country on the ground that the Russians, if they were 
in our shoes, would do the same things. Maybe they would; but if they would 
make the mistake we are making, that is no reason why we should make it. 

Here the atom bomb comes in again. Before its advent, people had a chance 
to- dominate the world without destroying themselves. The Nazis had that 
chance. But, today, although through fear or desperation men may nevertheless 
make the attempt, the ruin of all will be the result. 


Mr. Hutcuins: The Russians are human, and conceivably they might be as 
stupid if they were in our position. But there is no reason why we should be stu- 
pid just because we think somebody else might be under the same circumstances. 

But I understand that Mr. Truman has telegraphed congratulations to 
Russia on the anniversary of the Revolution and has expressed hopes for lasting 


cooperation. So, perhaps, we do not have to worry about the problem of Russian 
relations. 


Mr. Gustavson: I know all about that. But when someone holds out his 
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right hand to shake hands with somebody and, at the same time, puts his left 
thand on his gun, there results a situation where mutual confidence is impossible. 


Mr. Hutcuins: What you are saying is that if these policies are calculated 
ito convince the Russians that we are proposing to attack them, what is needed 
now is not fair words but a repudiation of the policy. 

That leads to the next question for our consideration. What specific steps can 
be taken now, independently of other nations, which will turn our foreign policy 

into a policy which makes for peace? 


Mr. Gustavson: First, we can disclose the so-called “‘secrets” of the atomic 
Somb. There is no scientific secret. There are no mechanical secrets which can- 
aot be worked out by foreign engineers just as our engineers worked them out. 
‘We are not giving away anything when we give away these so-called “secrets.” 
But what we are doing, and this is most important, is making a friendly gesture. 


Mr. REDFIELD: We agree here that there is no long-run security in a policy 
of military force, but would not the revelation of the know-how of the atomic 
 omb endanger the short-run, immediate security of the United States? 


Mr. Gustavson: No, because the time which it will take other nations to 
make atomic bombs will not be materially shortened. The difference would prob- 
sbly be only a matter of months, or perhaps a year at most. What takes time is 
<he mobilization of industrial power, the men and the machines, to make the 
Sombs. Even if other nations knew today all that we know about the manufac- 
curing process, they would have a hard pull ahead of them before they could 
some out with a finished product. 


Mr. Hutcutns: A second specific step toward peace to be taken independ- 
ently by the United States, without endangering the security of the country, 
ould be to withdraw the May-Johnson Bill for the control of atomic energy. 
his proposed act, which treats atomic energy chiefly as a weapon, gives other 
countries the impression that we propose to develop atomic energy chiefly for 
ostile purposes. What we need now is a bill which looks upon atomic power as a 
tential benefit to mankind and which frees industrial and scientific develop- 
ent. That would do much to reassure the world. 


Mr. Gustavson: A third specific step which can be taken independently by 
he United States without endangering its security is the abandonment of the 
roposal for universal military training. We have seen that this proposal is a 
ilitary absurdity in an atomic age. We actually strengthen ourselves by aban- 
foning it, for we avoid the waste of our resources and the self-deception which 
involves. 

Mr. Hutcurns: Then, these three steps—the disclosure of the secrets of the 
.tomic bomb, the passage of a bill on atomic energy which would emphasize the 
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peaceful possibilities of this discovery for mankind, and the abandonment o 
universal military training—can all be safely taken by us alone and taken now 
and all of them will make for peace. Other steps may require the collaboratio 
of other nations and may take longer. 


Mr. REDFIELD: But these other steps are even more important. And in one o 
them we can take the initiative now. We can call a conference of the Unite 
Nations, at which the United States would offer to disclose all its military se 
crets of every kind and to reduce all its armaments of every kind, provided ever, 
nation would do the same. The same invitation, I submit, should propose tha 
the conference exchange all scientific information which might be useful in th 
cooperative reconstruction of the world. If other nations refused, the Unitec 
States would at least have made it clear that it had no desire to dominate th 
world by force. If other nations accepted, we might again have some hope for th 
survival of civilization. 


Mr. Gustavson: But the ultimate hope for civilization in the atomic age can 
not rest on interim measures like these, important as they are. The importan 
hope lies in world unity, in a world state, in a world government. 


Mr. Hutcuns: But that is a long way off. If a world state and a world gov 
ernment are to last and not to be disrupted by an atomic civil war, a world stat 
and a world government must be supported by and must reflect a world com 
munity. This world community requires world communication; world under 
standing; a common tradition; a common stock of ideas and ideals which ar 
shared by the peoples of the earth. People can be frightened into a world govern 
ment, but they cannot develop communication, understanding, tradition, ideas 
and ideals overnight. And if they do not develop them, the world governmen 
into which they have been frightened cannot last. 


Mr. REDFIELD: I agree that they cannot develop them overnight, but the 
can do something to bring them about. The mere discussion of a world constitu 
tion and, still more, of course, the adoption of one would do more than any othe 
single thing to promote the formation of a true world community, just as ou 
own Constitution, which reflects the principles which unite us, helps to make th 
United States a community. 

We should therefore call a world constitutional convention to consider hoy 
the world may be held together during the atomic age. If it failed, we should ca 
another. Every interchange among the nations must be encouraged, and discus 
sions of the possible constitution of a world state should be the most fruitful c 
all. 


Mr. Gustavson: After all, an atomic civil war, if it should take place in 
world state, would be no worse for us or for the world than the atomic inte 
national war toward which we are speeding. 
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Mr. Hutcuins: In the meantime, the possibilities of the United Nations Or- 
ganization should not be overlooked. 


Mr. Gustavson: That organization is far from perfect. In its present form it 
cannot prevent war, for example. It is an organization of independent sovereign 
states, dominated by a few great powers. 


Mr. REDFIELD: But the important point is that it is an international organi- 
vation and the only one which we have. It must be used. The more it is used, the 
“nore useful it will become. Meanwhile, we can consider whether it should be 
supplanted by a stronger organization or whether it may not itself, drastically 
sevised, grow into world government. 


Mr. Hutcuins: The next war will be, in a very gruesome sense, a war to end 
swar. When the next war is over, there will be nobody left to fight another. If we 
sare to avert the next war, we must immediately change the direction of Ameri- 
an foreign policy. 

On this Rounp TABLE discussion we have listed five measures which might 
savert the next war: (1) the disclosure of the so-called ‘‘secrets”’ of the atomic 
omb; (2) a law governing atomic energy, which would release science and indus- 
cry to give the world the goods and leisure which atomic energy promises; (3) 
—he abandonment of universal military training; (4) an international conference 
cn which we propose to disclose all military secrets and reduce all armaments if 
ther nations will do the same; and (5) the calling of a world constitutional con- 
ention. 

Simultaneously, we must develop the United Nations Organization to the 
paximum by using it to the maximum. If the American people want peace, they 
must recognize the folly of trying to build it on force. That policy is immoral and 
suicidal. It is a policy adequately described by the historian Tacitus. He said, 

hen force was the policy of the Romans, “They make a desolation, and they 


call it peace.” 


"he RounD TABLE, oldest education program continuously on the air, departed from its 
ssual procedure to present a special script broadcast today. The participants met in advance, 
epared a topical outline, exchanged data and news, and prepared statements of their posi- 
ions. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the responsibility of 
ither the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. The supplementary 
formation in this transcript has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered 
s representing the opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


. In your opinion does the problem of the potential destructiveness of the 
atomic bomb supersede in importance questions of social reform and socia. 
injustice? Does the atom bomb constitute such a threat to civilization that 
the acceptance of world tyranny to avert the danger is justified? Discuss 


. Do you think that the foréign policy of the United States today is one o! 
“dominating the world by force”? Cite evidence from recent events and ac: 
tions to support your position. Do moral questions ever enter into foreigr 
policy? Or do you think that the relations among sovereign states are on a 
strictly “power politics” basis? Is this bad? 


. Mr. Hutchins says that the acceptance of power politics as the basis of the 
present foreign policy of the United States is both suicidal and degrading. Dc 
you agree? What meaning do you attach to the statement that “‘all powe1 
corrupts’? 


. Do you think that universal compulsory military training should be adopted: 
What might be the effect of a large-scale peacetime military program in the 
United States? Politically? Economically? 


. Should the so-called “secret” of the atomic bomb be given to Russia? When! 
Do you agree that such a disclosure would go a long way toward buildings 
_ friendly confidence in international affairs? Does the “secrecy” of the atomi 
bomb give Americans a false sense of security? Is this dangerous in interna 
tional affairs? 


. Do you think that the structure of scientific knowledge and the necessary 
interchange of information will be crippled if the May-Johnson Bill i 
adopted? 


. Would the adoption of the five-point program recommended by the partici 
pants increase or decrease, in your opinion, the security of the United States 
Do you think that immediate steps should be taken to set up a world govern 
ment despite the lack of any sense of a world community? How might th 
United Nations Organization be used to serve such an end? 


I2 


More on This Ti opic 


‘Atomic Isolationism,” Nation, October 20, 1945. Criticizes the discussion of 
atomic energy’s being limited to the J ion May Bill. 

BALDWIN, Hanson W. “The Atom Bomb and Future War,” Life, August 20, 
1945. Discusses the military implications. 

BUSH, VANNEVAR. “Beyond the Atomic Bomb,” supplement to Fortune, Sep- 
tember, 1945. Suggestions for the creation of a permanent office of scientific 
research, 

HASE, Stuart. “Atomic Age Balance Sheet,’ Common Sense, October, 1945. 
Discusses the assets and liabilities of the atomic bomb—its potentials for good 
and for evil. 

SOMPTON, ARTHUR H. “Atomic Power in War and Peace,” Saturday Review of 
Literature, October 27, 1945. Says that world government is now inevitable. 
-JEDDES, D. P. (ed.). The Atomic Age Opens. New York: Pocket Books, Inc., 

1945. A collection of documents on the atomic bomb. 

“SILFILLAN, S. Cotum. “The Atomic Bombshell,” Survey Graphic, September, 

1945. Discusses the relation of the atomic bomb to the structure of society. 
Government’s Role in Science: A Key to World Leadership,” United States 
News, October 19, 1945. 

=SUSTAVSON, R. G. ‘The Story behind the Atomic Bomb,” Vital Speeches, 
October 1, 1945. A discussion of the teamwork among the scientists. 

HUTCHINS, ROBERT M. ‘Toward a Durable Society,” Fortune, June, 1943. 

NEILL, JOHN J.; BALDWIN, Hanson W.; CHURCHILL, WINSTON; and Hutcu- 
INS, RoBert M. “The Blast That Shook the World,” Reader’s Digest, Octo- 
ber, 1945. 

°ERRY, RALPH BARTON. One World in the Making. New York: Current Books, 

1945. 

RUSSELL, BERTRAND. ‘How To Avoid the Atomic War,” Common Sense, Octo- 
ber, 1945. Says that the one hope of preserving civilization is for the United 
States, before others have atomic bombs, to adopt a vigorous policy toward the 
building of an international authority such as the nations would create voluntarily 

“Gf they did not prefer death to clear thinking.” 

HAPLEY, Harow. “Status Quo or Pioneer?” Harper’s, October, 1945. Discusses 

the relation of government and scientific research. 


HOTWELL, James T. “Control of Atomic Energy,” Survey Graphic, October, 


1945. 
mytH, Henry Dewotr. Atomic Energy for Military Purposes. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1945. The complete text of the “Smyth Report.” 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the ROUND 
TABLE audience on ‘‘Revolt in the South Pacific,” broadcast November 4, 1945. 


One Forward Step 


I feel that we must make at least one 
forward step in the liberation of subju- 
gated peoples. If we do not, then too many 
of my former high-school students have 
given their lives in vain; and in another 
twenty years there will be another war.— 
A listener from Madison, Wisconsin. 


>K 


A Chance To Mind Their Own 
Business 


With great pleasure I have been listen- 
ing to your discussion concerning the re- 
volt in the Netherlands East Indies. I 
very much agree with most of your con- 
clusions. The Dutch government has 
failed, after three hundred years, to edu- 
cate the people of the East Indies to take 
care of themselves. Now the time has 
come to give the Indonesians a chance to 
mind their own business.—A listener from 
Washington, D.C. 


* 


Delusion and Farce 


I was very much interested in your 
program today. I lived in the Philippines 
for a long time and have great sympathy 
for the Orientals who want their inde- 
pendence. All ought to have it—including 
the peoples of India. It is a political delu- 
sion and a fraudulent farce to say that this 
war was for democracy and the independ- 
ence of nations while all those colonials of 


* 
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the Pacific are left under the heels of Eu- 
ropean countries. We are doing right by 
the Philippines; why can’t the other pow- 
ers be equally honorable? 

I am glad that you are putting your 
discussion on the air. Propaganda of your 
type is the only way to settle these ques- 
tions without getting ourselves into an- 
other war.—A listener from New York, 
New York. 


> 


Congratulations 


Today’s discussion I found especially 
interesting. And I should add that I find 
the Rounp TABLE discussions among the 
most stimulating and informed of their 
kind. You are to be congratulated on the 
high quality and courage manifested by 
the speakers.—A listener from Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


* 


Most Interesting 


I would like to say that your Sunday 
discussions are most interesting, and ] 
sincerely hope that they continue for some 
time. Being a government major at Ney 
York University and specializing in Pacif 
ic relations, I was especially interested ir 
what the various speakers had to say re 
garding the situation in the Dutch Eas 
Indies and in other focal points in th 
Pacific.—A listener from New York, New 
York. 


* 


BUY 
VICTORY 
BONDS 


* 
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